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To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University. 

The  Committee  on  Building  to  whom  it  was  referred  by 
resolution  No.  62,  to  procure  specifications  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding  $250,  and  to  advertise  for  bids  for  constructing  a 
building  of  wood  for  the  University,  in  accordance  with  tin- 
design  heretofore  adopted,  respectfully  report : 

That  they  are  advised  by  Messrs.  Wright  and  S«iund« 
architects,  the  authors  of  the  design  for  the  building  which 
has  been  adopted,  that  a  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed edifice  cannot,  with  any  safety,  be  let  upon  the  present 
plan  and  accompanying  specifications,  but  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  additional  drawings  will  be  required  to  ex- 
plain the  details  of  work,  and  enable  competitors  to  bid  intel- 
ligently. They  estimate,  roughly,  the  expense  of  the  speci- 
fications and  these  drawings  at  about  a  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  usual  commission  paid  to 
architects  is  tiv  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building,  which 
covers  the  preparation  of  plans,  drawings,  and  specification-, 
etc.,  as  well  as  superintendence  of  the  work  during  its  pro- 
gress. The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  Board  i> 
determined  to  build,  the  proper  course  is  to  employ  a  com- 
petent professional  architect,  at  a  proper  rate  of  compel 
tion,  and  secure  his  services  for  the  whole  work ;  but  as  thi> 
quite  exceeds  the  limit  of  the  present  resolution,  they  are 
compelled  to  report  the  matter  back  to  the  Board,  and  request 
further  instructions. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  feel  warranted 
in  suggesting  a  calm  reconsideration  and  determination  of  the 
whole  question  of  building,  on  which  the  action  of  the  Board 
has  hitherto  been  rather  vacillating.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  determination  was  to  build  an  edifio  of  stone. 
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at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $75,000,  and  we  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Instruction  for  the  detail  of  the  space  and 
accommodation  required.  That  Committee,  instead  of  reply- 
ing to  our  inquiries  on  the  subject,  surprised  us  by  a  report 
to  the  Board  arguing  in  favor  of  a  wooden  building,  which 
one  of  our  members,  possessing  large  experience  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  necessarily  conversant  with  prices,  declared  could 
be  erected  for  $20,000  or  under.  Acting  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  report  and  estimate,  the  Board  directed  us  to 
obtain  plans  for  a  wooden  building,  for  which  we  accordingly 
issued  invitations.  Before  these  were  responded  to  the  sub- 
ject was  again  taken  up,  and  the  Board  only  failed  to  rescind 
the  direction  last  mentioned,  because  invitations  for  such 
plans  had  already  been  extensively  circulated,  and  several 
gentlemen  had  undertaken  to  become  competitors  for  the 
prize  offered.  A  resolution,  however,  passed,  directing  us 
to  ascertain  on  what  terms  temporary  accommodations  could 
be  obtained  in  Oakland,  and  the  understanding  seemed  gene- 
rally accepted  that  while  good  faith  to  the  competing  archi- 
tects required  us  to  receive  their  plans  and  select  one  of  them- 
yet  we  would  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  University  by 
seeking  temporary  accommodations  in  Oakland,  and  post- 
poning for  the  present  the  erection  of  a  building.  When 
we  reported  the  very  favorable  terms  upon  which  those 
accommodations  could  be  obtained,  we  were  instructed  to 
procure  a  lease  of  its  premises  from  the  College  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  later  in  the  same  day  resolution,  No.  52  was 
passed,  directing  us  to  obtain  specifications  for  the  design 
adopted  and  advertise  for  bids  for  the  erection  of  the 
edifice. 

The  variation  in  views  which  the  above  summary  of  our 
proceedings  on  this  subject  discloses,  is  doubtless  to  be  as- 
cribed, at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  members  in 
attendance  and  voting  at  the  various  meetings  were  not  the 
same.  The  Board  consists  of  twenty-two  members,  of  whom 
seven  constitute  a  quorum  :  an  organization  liable  frequently 
to  lead  to  a  reversal  of  opinion  by  a  change  of  the  indL 
vidual  members  present.  As  a  building  when  erected  will 
be  a  permanency,  too  late  to  repent  of,  it  is  extremely  desir- 
able that  the  determination  of  its  essential  features,  cost 
and  character  should  be  made  by  a  full  Board. 


Several  reasons  concur,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
against  the  present  erection  of  a. wooden  building  on'the  plot 
of  ground  known  as  the  "  University  Site,"  which  we  briefly 
enumerate. 

First,  as  to  time  : — As  a  building  for  the  purpose  we 
contemplate  should  be  as  permanent  and  durable  a.s  pos- 
sible, it  ought  to  be  built  of  the  best  material.  The  idea 
of  hurrying  it  through,  of  green  lumber,  hastily  put  to- 
gether, like  a  row  of  tenement  houses  built  to  sell,  we  find 
exceedingly  objectionable.  It  will  present  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  months  a  dilapidated  and  wretched  appearance,  sug- 
gesting infirmity  and  decay.  A  wooden  building  can  be 
be  constructed  of  seasoned  material  and  made  solid  and  sub- 
stantial ;  but  it  requires  time.  There  is  no  seasoned  lumber 
sold  in  this  State  ;  those  who  wish  to  use  it  must  buy  it  green 
and  give  it  time  to  season.  If  we  do  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  the  University  building  ready  for  the  opening  of  classes 
next  fall,  and  we  will  therefore  have  to  occupy  temporary 
quarters  for  a  year,  in  any  event.  A  present  delay,  therefore, 
of  two  or  three  months,  if  otherwise  desirable,  would  ir.  this 
respect  be  harmless. 

There  is  now  sitting  in  this  city  a  Committee  of  highly 
qualified  scientific  men,  engaged  in  investigating,  with  ample 
means  and  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  building  in  this  State  with  reference  to  earthquakes. 
It  is  expected  that  they  will  conclude  their  labors  about  the 
middle  of  February.  It  would  be  rash  to  suppose  that  the 
public  will  obtain  no  suggestions  of  value  from  the  labors  of 
such  a  body  ;  and  to  reject  them  in  advance,  when  we  are 
under  no  pressing  necessity  to  build  at  once,  seems  to  us 
most  injudicious. 

Second,  as  to  cost :  The  architects  estimate  the  cost  of 
erecting  the  proposed  edifice,  as  a  second  class  building,  at 
forty-six  thousand  dollars.  We  do  not  suppose  tnat  this  Board 
seriously  proposes  to  erect  a  second  class  building ;  and  to 
make  it  first  class,  and  to  introduce  such  additional  safe- 
guards as  our  recent  experience  has  already  suggested,  would 
increase  its  cost,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  authorities, 
from  37J  to  50  per  cent.  As  all  experience  shows  that  esti- 
mates in  such  cases  are  under  the  mark,  we  think  it  safe  to 
assume  that  the  building,  when  completed,  will  cost  some- 


where  from  $70,000  to  $80,000  ;  or  more  money  than  the 
total fnnds  now  in  the  treasury.  The  Board  having  refused, 
distinctly  on  the  ground  of  poverty,  to  undertake  a  building 
of  stone  to  cost  $75,000,  and  the  erection  of  which  might 
have  been  spread  over  a  period  of  }Tears,  we  think  it  clear 
that  the  members  who  voted  to  proceed,  forthwith,  to  the 
erection  of  the  wooden  structure  now  in  question,  could  not 
have  understood  that  it  would  be  full  as  costly.  Out  of  our 
present  funds,  some  $15,000  to  $20,000  will  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  obtain  the  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus 
for  instruction.  The  laying  out  and  even  modest  embellish- 
ment of  the  College  grounds,  introduction  of  water,  etc.,  will 
certainly  cost  $5,000  to  $10,000  more.  The  Board  will  prob- 
ably desire  to  appropriate  some  moderate  sum  toward  the 
nucleus  of  a  library  and  cabinet,  say  $5,000  to  $10,000  ;  and 
the  current  salaries  of  Professors  and  Instructors,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  are  likely  to  amount  to  as  much  as  $2,500 
per  month,  or  $30,000  per  annum.  To  meet  all  these  ex- 
penses we  have  available  means  to  the  amount  of  $60,000  to 
$70,000,  or  about  enough  to  carry  us  through  the  first  year, 
without  incurring  any  expense  for  construction.  It  is  pretty 
clear  that  if  we  proceed  to  erect  this  building  at  the  present 
time,  we  shall  find  ourselves,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months? 
the  Regents  of  a  University,  consisting  of  an  unfurnished 
wooden  building,  capable  of  accommodating  four  or  five  hun- 
dred students,  but  situated  four  miles  from  any  centre  of 
population,  and  so,  practically  inaccessible  to  students,  unpos- 
sessed of  a  single  book  or  other  material  means  of  instruc- 
tion or  of  a  dollar  wherewith  to  procure  them,  and  whereof 
all  the  learning  reposes  in  the  breasts  of  a  corps  of  Profes- 
sors, the  means  for  the  payment  of  whose  salaries  are  at  best 
very  precarious. 

Third,  as  to  place  :  So  far  as  the  College  of  Agriculture  is 
concerned,  the  location  of  the  tract  known  as  the  University 
Site  is  probably  unobjectionable,  indeed  possesses  some  de- 
cided advantages  ;  but  for  the  other  Colleges  of  applied 
Science  and  for  that  of  Letters,  we  think  the  contrary  clearly 
the  case,  at  least  at  present.  We  are  forbidden  to  adopt  the 
dormitory  system,  hence  our  students  must  rely  for  accom- 
modations, board  and  lodging,  etc.,  on  the  vicinity.  The  Uni- 


versity  Site  has  absolutely  none;  it  is  four  miles  out  of  town  ; 
about  as  near  to  any  accommodation  of  the  kind  as  the  ocean 
beach  is  at  Point  Lobos.  This  is  a  very  serious  and  enduring 
difficulty  in  itself,  and  must  also  greatly  tend  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  our  students  until  it  shall  be  overcome,  as  in 
time  it  may  be.  It  is  said  that  a  horse  railroad  is  in  contem- 
plation, to  extend  from  Oakland  to  the  University  grounds. 
This,  if  built,  would  partially  overcome  the  objection  of  dis- 
tance, by  rendering  it  possible  at  considerable  inconvenience 
for  students  to  lodge  in  town  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if  it  is 
to  be  constructed,  relying  on  the  University  as  a  source  of 
travel,  some  years  will  elapse  before  it  will  be  undertaken  by 
sane  men.  While,  if  contemplated  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying a  want  actually  existing  or  supposed  to  exist,  our 
better  course  will  be  to  see  it  built  before  we  build  on  the 
faith  of  it. 

As  to  this  deficiency  of  accommodations  for  the  students 
and  instructors,  we  are  sometimes  told  that  it  will  work  its 
own  cure  :  that  as  soon  as  the  University  buildings  are  seen 
to  be  in  progress,  boarding-houses,  shops,  etc., will  "  spring  up" 
round  them  in  obedience  to  a  natural  law,  etc.  But,  after  full 
reflection,  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  mistake — a  mere 
pleasant  delusion.  Men  do  not  build  or  hire  houses  wherein 
to  take  boarders,  unless  they  see  a  prospect  of  gain  from  it, 
and  it  is  readily  demonstrable  that  there  is  no  money  to  be 
made  by  such  an  enterprise  in  this  case,  unless  the  students 
are  charged  excessively.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  held,  as 
we  learn,  at  high  prices  ;  the  building  of  houses  there  will 
be  more  expensive  than  in  town,  by  the  additional  cost  of 
transportation  of  materials.  The  price  of  food,  servants' 
wages,  and  all  repairs  and  supplies,  there ,  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  same  cause,  and  the  taking  of  students  to  board  can- 
not be  made  an  incident  to  anything  else,  but  must  be  under- 
taken specially  as  a  business.  The  number  of  boarders,  too, 
in  all  the  establishments  of  the  kind  to  "be  set  up,  must  ob- 
viously be  limited  to  the  total  number  of  students  and  in. 
structors  in  the  College.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  us 
that  these  conditions  have  no  tendency  to  assure  competition 
in  the  matter  of  boarding  the  students,  but,  that  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  we  desire  to  secure  for 


them  the  means  of  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University, 
to  either  subsidize,  or  guarantee  against  loss,  the  persons 
whom  we  invite  to  furnish  such  accommodations.  The  means 
of  boarding  and  lodging  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  limited  to  a 
house  or  two  kept  under  the  auspices  of  this  Board,  and  for 
which,  therefore,  it  can  not  escape  a  considerable  share  of 
responsibility.  Complaints  will,  as  they  always  do,  arise. 
If  by  our  course  we,  in  effect,  give  the  students  no  choice 
but  to  board  in  one  or  two  houses  which  we  have  aided  to  es- 
tablish in  the  vicinity,  we  cannot,  with  any  justice,  refuse 
to  entertain  their  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
houses  are  kept,  and  the  character  of  the  accommodations 
furnished.  If  abuses  arise  or  are  charged,  the  responsibility  of 
investigation  and  reform  will  fairly  devolve  on  us.  This  is 
liable  to  prove  a  very  serious  evil. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  will  commence  with  a 
body  of  more  than  fifty  students,  and  we  may  not  have  more 
than  thirty.  The  profit  to  be  made  by  boarding  the  whole 
of  them,  at  any  reasonable  price,  is  too  small  to  induce  any 
person  to  build  expressly  for  the  purpose,  much  less  would 
it  call  out  any  competition  tending  to  reduce  prices.  No  one 
of  us,  even  if  disposed  to  undertake  the  business,  would 
be  willing  to  expend  the  capital  requisite  to  buy  the  land 
and  erect  a  house  on  the  prospect  of  profit  from  such 
a  source.  If  we  had  a  body  of  three  or  four  hundred  stu- 
dents, and  it  were  announced  that  a  year  hence  we  should 
remove  to  a  new  building  on  the  University  Site,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  boarding-houses,  shops,  and  the  other  indispen- 
sible  conveniences  might  spring  up  round  it,  to  meet  a  known 
want ;  but  to  undertake  to  commence  our  schools  there  with 
a  wholly  uncertain  and  probably  small  number  of  students,  is 
simply  to  say  that  we  will,  at  least  for  a  time,  disregard  or 
evade  by  some  subterfuge  the  provision  of  the  organic  law 
which  forbids  the  dormitory  system. 

The  difficulty,  however,  to  be  encountered  in  the  housing 
of  our  students  is  not  the  greatest  that  attends  this  unprece- 
dented attempt  to  establish  a  University  "  out  of  doors." 
What  is  to  be  done  for  our  professors  and  instructors?  These 
are  not  youths  on  whom  we  may  temporarily  impose  some 
hardship  or  inconvenience,  but  gentlemen  of  mature  age,  of 
character  and  social  position,  whom  we  must  treat  with  the 


respect  and  consideration  due  to  them.  The  dormitory  or 
boardiug-house  system  cannot  be  forced  on  them,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  evasion.  We  must,  if  we  expect  them  to  reside 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  University,  provide  them  with  suitable 
dwellings.  To  build  sufficient  of  these  will  cost  certainly 
forty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  more,  and  probably  even  a 
larger  sum,  not  one  cent  of  which  we  have.  And  houses 
alone  will  not  prove  sufficient ;  they  must  be  within  reach  of 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  vegetable  seller,  fruit  merchant, 
tailor,  shoemaker,  and  other  tradesmen,  whose  services  are 
liable,  in  all  families,  to  be  called  into  daily  requisition.  The 
services  of  physicians,  in  case  of  sudden  need,  must  be 
promptly  attainable,  and  the  professors  and  their  families,  as 
well  as  the  students,  will  not  unreasonably  demand  to  be 
within  reach  of  churches  of  the  different  denominations  to 
which  they  will  probably  belong. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  our  professors  we  will  nat- 
urally expect  to  find  women  of  education,  refinement  and 
culture,  calculated  to  adorn  society,  and  one  of  the  incidental 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  institution  we  propose  to 
found  will  be  their  wholesome  and  elevating  social  influences. 
Yet  it  is  proposed  wholly  to  repudiate  and  reject  these,  by 
isolating  those  families  and  cutting  them  off  from  all  social 
intercourse  outside  of  the  University  itself.  The  compensa- 
tion of  all  now  resident  professors  will  be  necessarily  increas- 
ed by  their  having  to  walk  or  ride  eight  miles  every  day  they 
are  required  to  visit  the  institution,  and  so,  in  whatever 
direction  we  turn,  we  find  difficulties  and  expense  aug- 
mented and  multiplied,  and  usefulness,  and  the  chances  of 
success  diminished  by  adopting  this  project,  the  like  of  which 
we  believe  was  never  before  attempted  in  the  world. 

We  have  on  our  hands  a  task  of  sufficient  magnitude  and 
difficulty  in  the  organization  of  the  various  colleges  com- 
posing the  University,  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  without 
volunteering  to  increase  it  by  locating  them  in  a  place  where 
we  shall  have  to  create  every  single  facility  and  convenience 
of  life,  and,  to  evade  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  commence  the  University  in  the 
city  of  Oakland,  as  by  law  we  are  expressly  authorized  to  do, 
we  have  many  and  great  advantages.  Our  students,  be  they 
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few  or  many,  can  find  accommodations  among  the  population 
of  the  city,  and  change  their  places  of  abode  as  often  as  they 
find  it  convenient,  without  involving  us,  in  any  way.  Their 
lodging  and  boarding  will  be,  as  it  should  be,  no  concern  of 
ours.  Competition  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  cheapest 
attainable  rates.  All  whose  parents  or  immediate  relatives 
reside  in  that  city  will  naturally  find  accommodations  with 
them.  Many  families  having  a  little  more  room  than  they 
need,  may  take  one  or  two  students  to  board.  A  poor  youth, 
struggling  for  an  education,  may  find  the  means  of  defraying 
a  part  of  his  expe  jses  by  his  labor  or  industry  after  hours, 
and  may  live  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  in  privacy, 
without  being  mortified  by  his  self-denial.  In  addition  to 
which  will  be  the  great  advantage  of  having  many  of  our 
youths  lodged  in  private  families,  with  all  the  wholesome 
influences  of  such  a  mode  of  life. 

In  giving  preference  to  commencing  in  the  city,  we  are  not 
recommending  any  experiment,  or  an}^  new  plan,  but  an  ad. 
hercnce  to  that  pn  which  all  the  great  Universities  of  the 
world  have  been  founded,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  cities  long  before  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England.  The  Universities  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  as  those  of  Leipsic,  Bonn,  Munich.  Gottin- 
gen,  Milan,  Padua,  Breslau,  Berlin,  etc.,  are  all  located  in 
cities ;  these  are  of  various  ages.  In  those  established  in 
our  own  day,  as  the  great  Universities  of  London,  Paris, 
Dublin  and  St.  Petersburg,  the  same  rule  has  been  followed. 

In  view  of  the  various  considerations  here  outlined,  the 
Committee  earnestly  recommend  the  reconsideration  of  this 
question,  and  that  building  be  for  the  present  deferred,  or  if 
commenced,  that  the  expense  be  limited  to  some  amount 
within  our  means  and  to  be  defined  in  advance. 

JOHN  T.  DOYLE,  ) 

EDWARD  TOMPKINS,  V  Committee. 
WILLIAM  HOLDEN,      j 
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